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March usually brings wind, and wind is just what’s 
needed to lift a kite far, far up into the sky. But, as 
our cover shows, there are perils in kite-flying even 
on the best days. In a second, a gust of wind can set up 
hours of disentangling kite from tree. Fred Collins’ 
cover shows that “up-a-tree” feeling, we think. 


iN Japanese Typhoon Victims Are Helped 

Last fall a heavy typhoon struck Japan, causing 
heavy damage in 39 of the country’s 46 provinces. 
Over 5,000 persons died or were missing. More than 
200,000 homes were destroyed or damaged. 

American boys and girls helped the thousands of 
Japanese children affected by the typhoon. Through 
Junior Red Cross, American boys and girls gave 25,000 
gift boxes to Japanese children, 100 school chests to 
help Japanese schools get under way again, and a cash 
gift of $5,000 for special child and school needs. 

There was an aside to the operation that we think 
will interest you. It proved too expensive to fill the re- 
quest, but one of the items asked for by the Japanese 
Junior Red Cross was mirrors! 

So far as was known, it was the first time that any- 
one had ever asked for mirrors as part of disaster help. 
A check revealed that the mirrors were wanted for 
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gymnasiums in damaged schools. “Japanese schools 
have been emphasizing good posture,” reported the 
American Red Cross director in Tokyo. “There is also 
emphasis on tidiness, and children are urged to use 
school mirrors to help in keeping themselves looking 
neat. 

“Behind this practical need for mirrors,” the report 
continued, “there is a symbolism that is important in 
the life of every Japanese child. The mirror was one of 
three symbols given to the Japanese people by the Sun 
Goddess in Japan’s mythology. They were told, accord- 
ing to the legend, to look into the mirror to see the 
reflection of the best that was in them.” 


White House Conference 

‘ From March 27 to April 2, some 7,000 adults and 
youths will meet in Washington to talk about work- 
ing with children and youth. This meeting is called 
the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Everyone there will be trying to 
find ways to make life richer and happier for young 
Americans. The results will be seen over the years in 
better textbooks, better ways of teaching, greater un- 
derstanding of young worlds. 

Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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When the ground shakes, the reason is deep in 
the earth... 

ON THE NIGHT of August 17, 1959, at 
about 20 minutes before midnight, the ground 
in the vicinity of Yellowstone National Park 
began shaking violently. This was accom- 
panied by a rumbling sound, something like 
a huge truck would make. Both the heaving 
of the ground and the noise were very frighten- 
ing but of short duration, scarcely 45 seconds. 


Earthquake damage in Yellowstone National Park in August 1959 was limited to 
property. Roads and buildings were sometimes buried under cascades of rock. 


When the Earth Quakes 


By Mark Boesch 


What was even more frightening, was the 
sound of huge boulders which began cascad- 
ing down the steep mountain slopes. In one 
area in the upper reaches of the Madison 
River, a whole mountain began shifting, 
then came crashing down to fill the deep val- 
ley and dam the great river with millions of 
tons of pulverized rock and 200-foot trees 
which had cloaked the sides of the mountain. 

A dozen or more campers along the river 
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were buried deep beneath the great landslide. 
Others managed to scramble to safety, some 
of them badly injured, but were shut off from 
civilization, for the great slide had blocked 
the road. Eventually, thanks to emergency 
rescue measures, these people were brought out 
to a safe refuge, many of them by helicopter, 
and there they were cared for by Red Cross 
volunteers and other public-spirited citizens. 

THIS EARTHQUAKE near Yellowstone Park 
was just one of nearly a million that occur 
every year throughout the world. And as bad 
as this quake was, many have been worse. 
Earthquake experts, who are called seismolo- 
gists, rank the Yellowstone quake of 1959 
about as severe as the one which struck San 
Francisco in 1906. 

But the San Francisco quake caused more 
damage because it struck in a heavily popu- 
lated area. In San Francisco 700 people lost 
their lives. An earthquake in Japan in 1923 
took 160,000 lives. In China in 1920, an 
earthquake claimed 200,000 lives. It is easy 
to understand why earthquakes are considered 
to be among the worst ravages of nature that 
man has to contend with. 

What causes these violent shakes of the 
very ground we live on? 

To answer that question we must first un- 
derstand some things about the earth itself. 
We live on a great ball some 25,000 miles 
around and about 8,000 miles through, which 
hurtles through space in orbit around the sun. 


library of Congress 


San Francisco 
ruins after 1906 
quake and fire. 
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At one time this great ball was a mass of glow- 
ing gases and liquids. Gradually it has cooled 
and evolved as we know it today. 

Man has penetrated barely two miles deep 
into the earth. Pressures of water and rock 
become too great for him to go deeper. If 
he could descend about 40 miles, to the edge 
of the outer crust of the earth, he would find 
it so hot that instead of hard rock, he would 
see molten material, much like the hot lava 
that a volcano erupts. 

Ir 1s THIS 40-mile-deep crust that we are 
concerned with when we seek the cause of 
earthquakes. The earth’s crust is formed of 
many different layers of rocks. These layers 
of rocks are not laid evenly, as a bricklayer 
would build a wall. Instead, the earth’s crust 
is composed of rock layers that are often un- 
even and not perfectly balanced. Because of 
the great weight pressing down on them, these 
layers tend to fold downward at weak spots, 
and this eventually causes an actual break in 
the crust. When this break occurs, or when 
the sides of an old break slip, the earth 
quakes, or shakes, while the crust is settling 
into a new position. 

Sometimes these faults are very small, and 
we then feel only a minor tremor. The tremor 
may even be so slight that only the most deli- 
cate machine, called a seismograph, will re- 
cord it. Fortunately, most of the approxi- 
mately one million annual earthquakes are of 
this weak nature. But occasionally a major 
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Shock waves go in all directions from the center of an earthquake, sometimes changing the course of rivers, 
starting landslides or tidal waves, and causing fires and explosions in cities and towns. 


break in the earth’s crust comes about, which 
triggers such a terrific landslide as that which 
occurred in Madison Canyon last year. It 
then takes not one, but many shakes for the 
earth to heal the fault and settle into a more 
permanent position. That is why many after- 
shocks follow a major earthquake. Sometimes 
these go on for several years. 

SOME PORTIONS OF THE EARTH are more 
liable to have quakes than others. This is 
usually true of mountainous country, because 
there the layers of rocks which make up the 
earth’s crust are quite uneven. But quakes 
may often be felt in level country, too, be- 
cause the waves or tremors which radiate 
from the center of a quake run for long dis- 
tances, often thousands of miles. 

It is easy to understand why man is so 
frightened by an earthquake. Ignorant, su- 
perstitious people used to think that when an 
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Ruins in Japan after 
earthquake of 1923. 


earthquake occurred, the ground opened, 
swallowed great numbers of people, then 
closed, leaving no trace of those who perished. 
We know now this does not happen. 

What we need to fear most are the after- 
effects of a bad earthquake: fires, floods, and 
landslides. Since the Yellowstone region 
earthquake I have heard people say that they 
will never go to that area for fear of being 
caught in a landslide such as occurred after 
the earthquake. That is foolish. Such a fear 
would keep us away from mountains the rest 
of our lives. Even though earthquakes hap- 
pen every day, an occurrence like the Madi- 
son River landslide is very infrequent. We 
can realize gratefully that few of us will ever 
suffer as a result of such a disaster. At the 


same time we can appreciate the necessity to 
mobilize assistance for those who do suffer 
from these ravages of nature. + 











Letters from 
Other Lands 


When boys and girls in other countries receive 
their gift box “Hello” from American boys and girls, 
they first go exploring among all the wonderful 
things in the boxes. Then they write letters in which 
they tell about their pleasure in receiving the boxes 
and about themselves. Here are some that Junior 
Red Cross members in the United States have re- 
ceived from their friends in other lands. 


To the Putnam Heights School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

I am writing this letter to thank you for the 
gift boxes which you sent to us. Now the 
reason that I am writing this myself is that the 
children who received the things in your boxes 
can neither read nor write. Your box traveled 
a long way from Oklahoma. It came to Africa, 
to a small town called Yola. If you would like 
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to look on a map, I will tell you how to find 
Yola. Approaching Africa along the Equator 
from the west, you will find the Gulf of Guinea, 
tucked away in the corner of the South At- 
lantic Ocean. North of the Gulf of Guinea 
you will find Nigeria. Follow north up the 
River Niger to its confluence with the River 
Benue. Follow the Benue upstream for about 
300 miles, and you will find Yola on the south 
bank just before you cross the border into 
the Cameroons. 

May I now tell you about yesterday. Our 
Red Cross field officer came from Kaduna and 
brought with him some of your gift parcels. 
We went down to the hospital to give your 
boxes to the children who are sick there. One 
of these children was a boy of four who was 
in a motor accident. Both of his legs were 








broken, and his back was badly cut. He was 
lying with his legs tied to a beam over his head. 
He couldn’t sit up or turn over, and he will 
probably be like that for a couple of months. 
He had been crying a lot, but I wish you could 
have seen his face when he saw the marbles 
in your box. I want you to realize that this is 
the sort of person you are helping and please 
do go on HELPING. 
—from the director of the Adamawa 
Division of the British Red Cross, 
in Northern Nigeria 


To the Weeks Junior High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Your box along with many others traveled 
about 8,000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean, 
through the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
finally arrived in Ethiopia, an independent 
country in East Africa. ... We operate a school 
for blind boys which was opened in July 1952 
by H.I.M. Haile Selassie I. Our 60 boys come 
from all areas of the country of Ethiopia. In 
school they are taught the normal elementary 
school curriculum plus Braille and handwork. 
Can you image how thrilled they are to be 
able to read books? Their fingers are their 
eyes. Many have knitted sweaters and socks. 
They also make rugs, baskets, and mats... . 
We used your gifts as Christmas boxes for 
the boys. Christmas in Ethiopia is celebrated 
January 7 instead of December 25. 
—from the Merha Ewourran School, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


To the Nichols School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Thank you very much for your kindly gifts. 
We had a flood disaster on September 28th. 
The level of the water arrived at my shoulders. 
The upstairs rooms of our school were crowded 
with refugees. 

Fortunately, neither a killed nor wounded 
pupil in our school, as the flood receded 
rapidly. 


Many pupils lost their clothes, school things 
and so on. Your gifts have been much useful 
for us. We had no school for two weeks, but 
now our school has been restored and we are 
studying cheerfully. 

—from the 4th class, lizuka School, 
Saitama, Japan 


To St. Mary’s School, La Mars, Iowa 

Your gift boxes arrived at our school. There 
are over 200 girls attending this school, which 
is situated about two miles from the center of 
Dublin. Their ages range from 13 to 16. 

We have been collecting toys for the chil- 
dren at an orphanage and an orthopedic ho;- 
pital, and we have received quite a large 
amount of toys, books, and game. We were 
delighted with the gift boxes we received from 
all our good friends in America, and we want 
to thank you on behalf of the children who wil! 
get them on Christmas Day. 

—from Marino Technical School, 
Dublin, Ireland 


To Newton Junior High School, Newton, 
Kansas 

I congratulate you for your gift box of so 
many articles of great importance. I thank 
you very much. 

I have been a member of the Junior Red 
Cross for the past two years. Since then, I 
have got two certificates, one for the First Aid, 
and the other for Health on Practical Hygiene. 

The members here go to the nearby villages 
on every Sunday and help the people who need 
our help. 

With our own money, we have bought med- 
icines which we use in treating the sick. We 
treat sores, burns, headaches, and other dis- 
eases which we can cure. 

We do all this after school hours and some- 
times during weekends. 

—from a student at the Konongo-Clumas 
School, Clumas-Via Konongo, Ghana 
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The wood in a hoe handle built a corn crib, and 
the corn crib made a dog house . . . and how it 
happened made a boy laugh. 


Big Les and Little Lester were eating 
breakfast one morning, paying full attention 
to it because it was extra good—hoecakes 
made from new corn meal, fresh butter and 
molasses. A fire burned on the hearth, to 
drive out the early morning chill. 
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Little Lester and his Pappy watched Funny 
capering in front of the fire as they ate. 


“Boo-oo!” Funny, Little Lester’s pup, 
whined through a crack in the back door. 

Little Lester looked across the table, with 
a plea on his face. 

Big Les grinned. “All right, let him in to 
warm up a little. But no feeding him under 
the table—or out he goes again!” 

“No, sir-ee!” Little Lester promised. 

He knew he had better mind his Pappy, or 
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he and Funny would both get into trouble 
double quick. He knew, however, that Funny 
was hungry as well as chilly, so he took a hoe- 
cake and tossed it to him before he let him 
come inside. 

“Boo-oo!” Funny capered on the hearth, 
full of joyful shakes and shivers. 

“It’s high time for that pup to have him a 
house of his own,” Big Les said. “We ought 
to build it for him pretty soon. A dog needs 
a place to get out of bad weather, too.” 

“Let’s do it this morning,” Little Lester said. 
This would be a fine time, since it was Satur- 
day, and no school. 

Big Les munched the last bite of his hoe- 
cake and pushed back his plate. 

“We can’t do it right away. First, we’ve 
got to cut down a sapling or two and chop 
up logs to make the dog house. And before 
we can do any chopping at all, we’ve got to 
sharpen the ax. It’s so dull it wouldn’t cut 
a cornstalk.” 


Little Lester understood his Pappy. This 
meant a spell at the grindstone, with Big Les 
holding the ax against the stone to sharpen 
the blade, while he, Little Lester, turned the 
handle. It was a job for which he had little 
liking, but this was no time to complain. 

“Yes-sir-ee!” he agreed. 

He helped his Pappy clear the table, wash 
up the dishes and put them away in the cor- 
ner cupboard. 

Big Les and Little Lester usually worked 
together inside the house as well as outdoors. 

To sharpen a dull ax takes quite a while, 
especially on a cold morning. At first, Little 
Lester whistled a tune as he turned the grind- 
stone against the edge of the ax. But soon he 
didn’t feel like whistling at all. The cold bit 
the tip of his fingers and he turned the grind- 
stone more and more slowly. 

Finally Big Les said, “Let’s stop and rest 
ourselves for a minute.” He blew on his 
hands to warm them, and Little Lester did 
the same. This took out the sting of the cold 
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and made their fingers more limber so that 
they could work better. 

And then, right in the middle of their job, 
here came Uncle Josh Evans, making his way 
down the mountain trail. 

“It’s no time for visitors,” Big Les grum- 
bled, as they watched him approaching, “but 
maybe he’s only stopping by to pass the time 
of day.” 

Uncle Josh was no real kin to Big Les and 
Little Lester, but everyone called him 
“Uncle” out of respect for his age. He 
claimed to be over ninety years old, but he was 
spry and was noted as a great teller of tall tales. 

Little Lester was glad he had happened by. 
He hoped he would get to talking and tell 
about some of the wonderful things that had 
happened to him. 

Perhaps Uncle Josh guessed the boy’s 
thoughts, for after a mannerly greeting, he 
sat down on a nearby stump and looked 
thoughtfully at Little Lester. His old eyes 
read the boy’s face. All of a sudden he 
jumped up. 

“Boy, let me do that job, just to show you 
how well an old codger can do it!” he cried. 

While Uncle Josh turned the grindstone, 
Little Lester explained all about the plan to 
cut logs for the dog house. 

Uncle Josh listened and cast a sharp eye 
in the boy’s direction. 

“TI made me a dog house once upon a time 
from a hoe handle,” he said. 

“A hoe handle!” Little Lester cried. Big 
Les only snorted. 


“A snake-bit hoe handle this was,” Uncle 
Josh said. “Well, I might as well tell you the 
whole tale. This was the way it happened. 
I killed a copperhead one day while I was 
hoeing my tobacco field. Right after that I 
noticed the handle of my hoe was getting 
bigger and bigger. You know why? I guessed 
right away: the poison from the bite of that 
copperhead. Well, the handle got so big that 
I couldn’t hold it. It got so big that it busted 








That hoe handle had 
swelled as big as a log. 


the shank, and the head o’ the hoe fell off. 
I threw that old handle away and went and 
made me another one. Thought no more 
about it for a week or so. Then, by happen- 
stance, I was walking by the fence one day 
and saw the snake-bit hoe handle a-lying 
where I had thrown it. At first I didn’t recog- 
nize it. Why not? Because it had swelled 
and swelled and swelled with all that copper- 
head poison in it, till by this time that hoe 
handle was as big as a log—a mighty big log, 
I can tell you! Well, I hauled it off to the 
lumber mill—took two stout mules to pull it 
and had it properly sawed into a stack of lum- 
ber. Had enough to build me a corn crib.” 

“T thought you made a dog house!” Little 
Lester cried. 

Uncle Josh nodded. 

“That’s the way it turned out. You see, I 
painted the corn crib. The turpentine in the 
paint took nearly all the swelling out of the 
wood. The lumber shrank and shrank. Be- 





Illustrated by Robert Henneberger 


fore the day was over, my corn crib was just 
the right size for Scooter, my foxhound pup.” 

“You and your tall tales!” Big Les scoffed, 
but he couldn’t keep from laughing. 

“That was a fine, funny tale,” Little Les- 
ter said. “I like tall tales—the taller the bet- 
ter. They are my favorite kind.” 

Uncle Josh nodded. “I remember,” he said. 
“A boy likes to laugh.” 

Big Les tested the ax blade with a careful 
thumb and finger. 

“Sharp enough now,” he declared, “to do 
a real good job.” 

He thanked Uncle Josh in a mannerly way: 
“Mighty much obliged for your help.” 

“And,” Little Lester added, “for the funny 
tale.” 

After Uncle Josh went on his way, Little 
Lester followed his pappy up on the mountain- 
side to find a proper tree to cut down. To- 
gether they would make a house for Funny, a 
fine house built in the regular way! e 
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Canada geese, which fly in wedge-shaped flocks, 
are the largest of all wild geese. They nest in Alas- 
ka, Canada, and the northern states. They are ex- 
cellent parents, and usually raise three to six gos- 


lings each summer. 


Killdeers are members of the plover family. These 
brown, black, and white birds lead their enemies 
away from their nests by pretending to have a brok- 
en wing. Their eggs are laid in any slight depres- 
sion in the ground. 





Scaups, or bluebill ducks, are sometimes called 
“butterballs” or “broadbills.” Their grass nests are 
lined with feathers pulled from the mother's breast. 
The father pays no attention to his family, leaving 
the mother to raise her brood alone. 
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A welcome sign each spring of renewal of na- 
ture’s life cycle is the appearance of the birds and 
the beginning of their nesting activities. Birds that 
spend the winter in the southern states are first 
to move north in the spring. Many of them reach 
the latitude of New York City by March. Birds that 
winter in Central and South America reach the 
northern states several weeks later. 
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Robins are members of the thrush family. Male 
robins fly north before the females and select the 
area for the nest, but the female decides on the 
exact spot. One pair of robins will raise two or three 
broods each year. 
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Red-winged blackbirds live in the marshes among 
the rushes and reeds. The male is almost entirely 
black, but the mother redwing is streaked and spot- 
ted with brown and looks like a large sparrow. 
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Flickers, which are among the largest woodpeckers, 
do not spend all their time in trees, but often feed on 
ants on the ground. Sometimes these and other 
woodpeckers drum on trees or pipes and awaken 
people early on spring and summer mornings. 
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“Scene of Country Life,"” Damneonsuksa School, “Soaring Temples,”’ Rajkaroon School, Dhonburi, 
Bangkok, shows water buffalo at far right. features the busy river in the foreground. 


| 
“Farmer's Life,” from Suriyawongse Schoc 
Bangkok, includes a mother and chil 
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Thailand Paints for America 


“Royal Barge,” Dhavesr Vidhayalai School, 
Bangkok, is a scene of gorgeous ceremony. 
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The paintings shown here were made by teenage 
students in Thailand, once known as Siam, whose 
capital city is Bangkok. Many of these painters 
live either in the capital or its suburbs, but in Thai- 
land the separation of city life and farm life is not 
so sharp as is sometimes the case in our country. 


“Chad Praya River—Bangkok,”’ 
Dhavesr Vidhayalai School. 


“View of a Temple,” Rajkaroon School, Dhonburi. 


“Scene on the River,’”’ Rajkaroon School, Dhonburi. 


The originals tell more than these smaller black 
and white reproductions can, because the rich color 
tells a good deal about the country. Glowing gold 
shows the magnificence of the temples and the 
royal barge while lively blues and greens make 
vivid the river and farm scenes. 


“Ploughing,” from Suriyawongse School, Bangkok. 
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Always be ready to welcome a new friend . . . 
who may appear when least expected. 


Judy Wong heard her mother call from 
the kitchen but she pretended to be asleep. 
Two or three minutes later, she heard her big 
brother Tom call her. Again she did not 
answer. 

“T don’t care if I am late for school,” she 
thought crossly. “I won’t find a best friend 
this week any more than I did last week. I 
hate this new town. I hate school. I. . .” 

Now from the kitchen came a deeper, 
sterner voice. “Judy Wong, get up imme- 
diately.” 

Quickly, Judy got out of bed. Quickly she 
washed and dressed. 

When Papa spoke in that tone, everybody 
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BEST FRIEND 





did exactly what he said. Even the men at 
the Missile Lab where he now worked did 
what he said. Judy had noticed that when 
she visited on Open House Day. 

How proudly she had watched her father 
explain about the huge wind tunnels to all 
the visitors! Tom had been proud, too, but 
of course he had understood what Papa was 
saying. He wanted to be an electronics engi- 
neer and already knew a lot about such 
things. 

Judy sat at the breakfast table half ex- 
pecting a scolding. Fortunately, though, her 
father and Tom were deep in talk about “re- 
entry problems” and “blunt nose versus sharp 
nose.” And her mother was busy at the stove. 

“Please hurry, Judy,” her mother said, put- 
ting a plate of eggs and toast before her. “My 





Illustrated by Paul Grout 


By Gladys R. Saxon 


gardening class is today, you know. Mrs. 
Rodgers is to pick me up at eight.” 

Judy began to eat. Her mother turned to 
the little row of African violets at the window 
table. Judy watched almost jealously as her 
mother touched them ever so gently. As 
gently as she had held them all the way down 
the Peninsula from San Francisco on the day 
they moved. Was that only two weeks ago? 

“Mama,” said Judy. “I wish you would 
call me Mei Lon (Beautiful Flower) like you 
used to. Like everybody used to.” 

It was Papa who answered. “In Chinatown 
we lived like Chinese-Americans,” he said. 
“Here in Sunnyvale we will live like All- 
Americans—but we will not forget to be 
proud of our Chinese ancestry.” 

Tom laughed as he got up from the table. 


“All-Americans! Wouldn’t I like to be one 
of them!” 

His father laughed, too, and got up. What 
was funny about that? Judy wondered, but 
nobody explained. Papa and Tom just hur- 
ried off—Tom to school, Papa to the Lab. 

A few moments later, a car honked. Judy’s 
mother gave her a hasty kiss and a final, “Do 
hurry, Judy.” Then she hurried out of the 
house. 

Judy stopped eating. Everybody had things 
to hurry off to. Everybody had nice interest- 
ing things to do and people to do them with. 
Everybody else, that is. 

She began to clear the table. “If only I 
could talk with Grandmother Yee,” she 
thought. “And see all my friends again.” 


In her mind’s eye she saw Grandmother 
Yee’s third floor flat in the old brick building 
just off Grant Avenue. She imagined her- 
self sitting again on the balcony to watch the 
funny cable cars clanging up the steep hill 
and down. She heard the firecrackers and 
Chinese band and noisy crowd at the Chinese 
New Year parade. It would soon be time for 
that parade again. She wouldn’t see it, 
though. For the first time in her life, she 
wouldn’t see it. 

From the schoolyard two blocks away, Judy 
heard the first warning bell. She plunged the 
dishes into the soapy water, rinsed them, and 
left them in the rack to drain dry. Dashing 
into the bedroom, she gave her shining black 
hair a stroke or two of the brush. She put 
her red barrettes in her sweater pocket to fix 
on the way to school. 

The warm January sun perked up her 
spirits as she walked. Maybe, just maybe, she 
would find a best friend this week. Why, 
there must be more than one Chinese family 
moving down from San Francisco to work in 
electronics or in a flower nursery or in a 
restaurant, or to be a doctor or a lawyer or 
something! 

Couldn’t it be that one girl, just one girl, 
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Her father explained the huge wind tunnel. 


might be in the fifth grade and therefore in 
her room? 

Along the way, children smiled at Judy or 
said “Hi!” Judy smiled back but she did not 
feel equal to talking to them. She did not 
know how to talk to American boys and girls. 
She had never really met one before last week. 
Oh, she had seen them in the curio shops and 
restaurants of Chinatown but she did not 
know what they were like. Did they live in 
their homes like Chinese families? Did they 
eat the same foods? Did they talk about the 
same things? 


There was a new girl in her class. But she 
was a very tall blond girl with bright blue 
eyes. And she had such a strange name— 
Birdie Watson. 

“Birdie,” said Miss Parr, the teacher. 
““Won’t you come up here and tell us a little 
about yourself.” 

Judy saw Birdie’s fair skin become as pink 
as a chrysanthemum on a Chinese robe. She 
saw Birdie’s skirt catch as she twisted to get 
out of her chair. A button fell off the skirt 
and rolled, rolled, rolled, down the aisle. She 
saw Birdie put her hands over her face. She 
heard some of the children giggle. 

Judy knew exactly how the new girl felt. 


Almost without realizing it, she got out of her 
own seat and went to the front of the room. 
“T will tell about myself,” she said to Miss 
Parr. 

Miss Parr smiled. “Thank you, Judy. We 
have been wanting you to do that ever since 
you came. Haven’t we, class?” 

“Yes,” they answered in chorus. 

“Before I came here,” Judy said proudly, 
“T lived in San Francisco, in the part that 
people call Chinatown because so many Chi- 
nese people live there. Oh, it was so nice 
there! On Saturdays my best friends and I 
would go in and out of the stores looking at 
the ivory animals and the silk clothes and 
buying melon rind or ginger to eat. Then we 
might take the cable car to Fisherman’s 
Wharf, or maybe .. .” 


Suddenly, Judy stopped. Her lips began to 
tremble and she couldn’t think of another 
word to say. She went back to her chair. 

Smiling, Miss Parr said, “Thank you again 
Judy. And do you know? You have given me 
a wonderful idea, something we all might plan 
to do together. Can you guess what I mean?” 

Judy’s breath quickened. What could Miss 
Parr mean? . . . could she possibly mean the 
Chinese New Year’s Day parade and every- 
thing? All during the reading and arithmetic 
classes, she hugged the thought. How won- 
derful that would be! 

At recess, she hoped Miss Parr might speak 
to her, but she did not. So Judy sat at the 
outdoor tables as usual and began to eat her 
apple and read her book. By looking busy 
like that, she didn’t feel so bad when the 
boys and girls chose up sides and played 
games. It was no fun being chosen last be- 
cause she was new and had no best friend to 
do things with. 

Today was different, though. Today, some 
of the children ran up to her and teased to 
know what Miss Parr had meant. Judy de- 
cided not to guess out loud. Maybe that 
wasn’t what Miss Parr had meant! 

















Judy thought of the Chinese New Year's Parade 


It was Birdie who stayed at the table when 
the others left. “Miss Parr helped me sew on 
that mean old button,” said Birdie. 

“That’s nice,” said Judy. 

“Say, thank you for talking instead of me,” 
Birdie went on. “I always get so fussed when 
everybody sits there and looks at me.” 

Judy closed the book. It was much nicer 
to talk than to pretend to read. “So do I,” 
she said with a half-smile. 

“We came here from Texas,” said Birdie. 
“My daddy is going to drive a bus here. What 
does your daddy do?” 

Judy told her, then said: thoughtfully, “if 
Miss Parr’s idea . . 

. if your father .. . 

“Tell me, tell me,” begged Birdie. “What 

is the idea?” 


. if my idea is the same 


” 


Judy shook her head. “Id better not guess, 
but we could ask Miss Parr. There she is at 
the door. Come with me, Birdie.” 

Quickly, the two girls went over to Miss 
Parr. Judy told her about Birdie’s father. 
“Did you mean the whole class might go to 
the New Year’s Parade?” she asked shyly. 
“I could get my friends to reserve us really 
good seats, and we could have supper at my 
Grandfather Yee’s restaurant, and . . . maybe 


Birdie’s father could take us in his bus, 
Gas 

Miss Parr stopped Judy’s eager planning. 
“Let’s keep it a secret for the present, Judy,” 
she said. “You can bring it up at the next 
class meeting.” 

Judy and Birdie lined up with the rest of 
the class when the recess bell rang. For the 
first time in this new school, she felt at home. 
Why, Birdie was no different really than 
Linda Sun. Linda had hated to recite, too. 
And Linda had liked to ask questions one 
after the other. 


That afternoon, Judy stopped at Birdie’s 
house on the way home from school. Birdie’s 
mother did exactly what her own mother did 
—reminded Birdie to change out of her 
school dress and straighten up her room. 
Birdie’s big sister teased Birdie just as Tom 
teased her. And Birdie’s father, although he 
was tall and broad and very blond and spoke 
like a Texas cowboy, ruffled up Birdie’s hair 
the way her own father did. 

Then the girls went to Judy’s house. It was 
Birdie’s turn to be surprised. “I always won- 
dered what a Chinese house was like inside,” 
she said, “but it is practically no different 
except it’s prettier—at least it’s prettier than 
ours, anyway.” 

“T think yours is pretty,” said Judy politely. 
Then she said to her mother, who was busy 
getting supper ready, “Birdie and I are going 
to be best friends, and do you know what 
else? Birdie and I and Miss Parr have a big 
secret, and we can’t tell anyone until I present 
it at the next class meeting. Can we, Birdie?” 

Judy’s mother smiled. “Welcome to Sunny- 
vale, my daughter,” she said. “Or should I 
call you ‘Mei Lon’?” 

Judy did not need to answer in words. She 
knew that her mother understood. She only 
said, “Would you like to see my collection of 
Chinese animals, Birdie? They are all made 
of ivory and hand-carved. There isn’t one 
any bigger than your little finger.” ? 
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PACKING 
FRIENDSHIP 


Gift boxes are packed and received in friend- 
ship. This makes a gift box more valuable 
for what it expresses than for the items in it 
that can be seen and touched. The oppor- 
tunity it gives the packers to consider other 
people in other lands to which the boxes will 
go is a reward in itself. All these good points 
make the packing of gift boxes a service ac- 
tivity that.is not limited to any one group or 
school or type of person. On these pages are 
pictures of boys and girls from many places, 
with many different interests, some with 
physical disabilities—but all packing friend- 
ship for other boys and girls in far-away 
places. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Post-polio pa- 
tient Beth Bromberger is an active home 
member of JRC through the Visiting 
Instruction Corps of D.C. Public Schools. 





NEWARK, N.J.—Barbara Anderson and Lodine 
Heath pack boxes at Blind Students-Lincoln School. 














Gertrude Samuels photo 





YORK, PA.—Boys, some of whom are also cub CASTRO VALLEY, CALIF.—A. B. 


scouts, and girls in this elementary class carefully Morris Schoolers are Brian O’Con- ; 
check items spread out before them into gift boxes. ner, Linne Lockyer, Deirdra Phillips. , 


| 

| COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO.—Four girls from the 
school for the deaf and 

| blind pack boxes in the 
school’s annual participa- 


tion in the JRC program. 
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LAKE GENEVA, WIS.—Cen- 
tral and Eastview Schools 
give skit to show correct 
packing. Three other 
schools were invited to 
attend the demonstration. 
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Every day Eduardo came 
down to look at El Barco. 
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A NEW EYE 
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FOR EL BARCO 


By Rose Leion 


Eduvardo’s willingness to help others gives El 
Barco a new eye and his family new hope. 

Eduardo lived in the beautiful white-roofed 
village of Pueblo in Spain. He lived in a little 
hut at the foot of the Street of the Fishermen 
by the green Mediterranean Sea. 

But Eduardo’s father did not fish for a liv- 
ing now. His fishing boat had been caught in 
a storm. The planks on one side had been split 
by the pounding waves—all the way to the 
glittering black eye painted on the bow of the 
boat. The eye looked sleepy, with the split in 
it. Indeed, “El Barco” slept day after day, 
his oars folded peacefully like arms across his 
middle, his once-smooth green hull drying and 
cracking beneath the hot Andalusian sun. 

Every day, Eduardo came to look at El 
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Barco. He patted the wrinkled green hull. 
“Poor El Barco! How I longed to go fishing 
with you and my father, Paco—how I longed 
to be surprised after pulling in the heavy net 
—surprised by the mysterious sea—never 
knowing what the net would catch. . . . I was 
too little and weak when you were new and 
strong, El Barco, and now that I am bigger 
and stronger, you are old and cracked!” 

Eduardo sighed. 

“Eduardo!” called Maria, his mother, “see 
all the pine cones the storm has strewn on the 
beach! Take Juanito and gather some. They 
will make a good fire for cooking!” 

“Yes, Mamacita!” Eduardo looked up to 
see Juanito, his little brother running towards 
him. Eduardo took his hand, and together 
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they trudged barefooted through the warm, 
golden sand. 

While they were gathering the pine cones 
into a deep straw basket, they met Luis and 
Cristobal. Luis and Cristobal had caught 
some crabs and were roasting them on sticks 
over a driftwood fire. 

“Tomorrow we are going to explore the 
mountains,” said Luis happily. “Would you 
like to come with us, Eduardo?” 

“T want to come, too!” cried Juanito. 

“We cannot,” said Eduardo sorrowfully. 
“We lost our sandals in the storm that cracked 
our boat, and the mountainside is too rocky 
and dangerous for bare feet.” 

“Why don’t you buy two new pairs of 
sandals?” asked Cristobal. 

Luis glared at Cristobal. “Where would 
Eduardo get the money? Turn your crab— 
it is getting scorched!” 

Eduardo and Juanito filled their basket 
with pine cones and dragged it back to their 
hut. 

“Thank you!” smiled Maria, their mother. 
“Now Juanito will take his nap, and Eduardo 
may go play with Luis and Cristobal.” 


But Eduardo did not join his friends. He 
stood and looked at the smooth green sea. He 
watched the snowy sea gulls dive for fish to 
eat. How easy it was for them! 

Eduardo turned around and looked up to 
the clean blue sky. He could see the lavender 
mountain of Pueblo. What fun it would be to 
climb up and up to the top! What fun to 
play among the crags and crevices! 

Eduardo shook the sand from his feet and 
walked to the Street of Shops. At the arch- 
way to the entrance, he stopped to examine 
a pile of palm fronds left there by the tree- 
and-street-cleaner. “They would make good 
‘flags’ for marching,” thought Eduardo, but 
he went on. For Eduardo was getting an idea. 

“Good afternoon,” said Eduardo to the 
stonebreaker. 

But the stonebreaker did not answer. There 


he stood in the middle of the road, angrily 
slapping the thick cactus pads strapped to his 
legs. 

“How will I ever chip enough gravel from 
these large stones to fill this great hole before 
an oxcart comes by loaded with sugarcane 
and breaks a wheel?” 

“Perhaps I can help,” offered Eduardo. 

“What! without cactus pads on your legs, 
you will cut yourself!” 

Eduardo thought for a moment. 

Then he ran back to the archway of the 
Street of Shops and gathered some of the 
palm fronds. “Look, stonebreaker, I can tie 
these to my legs for protection!” 

“Fine!” cried the stonebreaker, but what 
will you use to break rock? I have but one 
hammer!” 

“I will use this sharp-pointed rock and 
crack the big chips into little chips!” 

So the stonebreaker hammered and 
chipped and cracked the big stones into 
smaller stones, and Eduardo pounded the 
little stones into gravel. Soon there was quite 
a pile of gravel. The people who lived on the 
Street of Shops gathered to watch. 

Soon the great hole in the road was filled. 

“Thank you!” said the stonebreaker. He 
gave Eduardo twenty-five centimos for help- 
ing him. 


Of course, that was not enough for shoes, 
but Eduardo went up the street feeling very 
rich. He soon reached the square and saw 
the shoeshine man busily at work. 

*““How handsome!” exclaimed Eduardo, ad- 
miring the brown leather shoes the man was 
shining. “You can almost see your face in the 
toes!” 

“Thank you,” said the shoeshine man, but 
he did not smile. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Ah, my poor wife,” wailed the shoeshine 
man, “she has sewed a beautiful dress for the 
Mayor’s daughter for her birthday, but she 
has sprained her ankle and cannot deliver it— 
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and I am much too busy!”” He waved an im- 
patient hand at the rows of dusty shoes. 

“T will deliver the dress,” said Eduardo. 

Little Lola was so happy to get her dress in 
time for her birthday! Her mother gave 
Eduardo ten centimos and a toffee apple. 

“Thank you!” laughed Eduardo, and 
walked home, licking the toffee apple slowly 
so it would last longer. 

There was one bite left for Juanito. 

“Mamacita, will you put this money in a 
safe place for me, please?” 

Mamacita buried Eduardo’s money in a far 
corner of the dirt floor. 

Then they had a simple supper of tortillas 
and fish soup. 

“When will we have chicken for supper?” 
asked little Juanito, “it has been so long since 
I have tasted chicken!” 

“Some day,” soothed Mamacita, “when 
father goes fishing again.” 

“When, when?” cried Juanito. 

But Mamacito did not answer. 


Every day, Eduardo found odd jobs to do 
for a few centimos. He carried laundry, 
helped the basket maker deliver baskets, and 
even brushed the red pom-poms on the don- 
keys’ heads for the saddlemaker. 

At last, Eduardo had enough pesetas and 
centimos for shoes! 

Jauntily he walked towards the shoeshop 
in the Street of Shops, his coins jingling mer- 
rily in his pocket. 

As he passed the carpenter’s shop, he heard 
such a hammering that he stopped to look. 

“Ho, Eduardo!” cried the carpenter, “hold 
this board straight for me!” 

“What is this going to be?” asked Eduardo. 

“A toy boat for my Tomas, for his birth- 
day!” shouted the carpenter above the ham- 
mering. 

Eduardo stared hard at the beautiful little 
boat. It looked just like his father’s broken 
boat, only much smaller, of course. 

Suddenly, Eduardo had a marvelous idea. 
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Eduardo and his father went fishing in El Barco 
every fine day. They needed to pay the carpenter. 


“Carpenter,” said Eduardo, showing his 
money, “is there enough money here to mend 
my father’s fishing boat?” 

“No.” The carpenter shook his head. 

“But, Carpenter,” said Eduardo earnestly, 
“if you repair the boat, my father and I can 
go fishing, and catch lots of fish, and sell 
them, and pay you whatever it will cost! 
You will have to wait only a little while— 
and here is this money to start!” 

“Well,” said the carpenter, “I don’t know 
. .. I do have lots of wood lying about. Very 
well, [ll do it!” 

It took days and days, but at last the car- 
penter finished fixing El Barco. “There! 
Good as new, and seaworthy too!” he laughed. 

Eduardo and his father painted El Barco a 
bright new green. And Eduardo painted a 
new wakeful eye over the sleepy one. 

Then Eduardo’s father rowed El Barco far 
out on the smooth green sea. No danger of 
storms today! 




















> 
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“The net is beginning to feel heavy,’ 
Eduardo’s father, nodding to the net trailing 
from the boat. “Soon we will start back— 
before this boat gets too heavy to row!” 

El Barco moved slower and slower, and 
soon Eduardo had to help his father row 
back towards shore. 

What a catch! There were silver-grey Ro- 
barlos, black and white Meros, and long and 
narrow Lizas, their scales glistening in the 
rosy setting sun. 

“What a catch!” said the people of Pueblo, 
come to buy. Eduardo’s friends, Luis and Cris- 
tobal, were there, too. 

Soon all the fish were sold. A sparkling 
pile of coins lay in the hot sand at Eduardo’s 
feet. But the sparkle in Eduardo’s eyes was 
brighter still. 

“Eduardo!” cried Luis, “now you can buy 
your sandals and go mountain climbing with 
us!” 


Illustrated by William Hutchinson 


“Not yet,” smiled Eduardo, “first we must 
fish and fish until we have caught and sold 
enough fish to pay the carpenter.” 

That evening, there was chicken to eat. 
“How good this is!” cried Juanito, his cheeks 
rosy and full. 

Eduardo and his father went fishing every 
fine day. How fresh and cool the sea air felt 
on Eduardo’s sun-browned face! As cool and 
fresh as mountain air, he thought. 

“Look to the net, Eduardo,” called his 
father, “we are slowing down!” 

Eduardo hurried to check the net. What 
would the net hold today? A baby shark? A 
slithering eel? Who could tell what surprise 
the silent sea would place in their net! 

Eduardo smiled. He was not exploring a 
mountain, but to be sure, he was exploring 
the deep, mysterious ocean! And Eduardo’s 
happiness soared higher than the lavender 
mountain of Pueblo. 8 
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Safe on Wheels - - 





At the registration desk each bicyclist is given an 
inspection sheet on which the condition of his 
bike is recorded with his riding skill test results. 


Just as soon as the bell rang ending after- 
noon classes at the Tachikawa Air Base School 
in Japan last spring, the boys and girls hur- 
ried outside, but all of them did not go right 
home. 

Those who owned bicycles took them across 
the street for a very special event. 

It was Bicycle Inspection Day. Everyone 
who owned a bike was invited to take a riding 
test and have his bicycle checked. 

The project was sponsored by the Junior 
Red Cross at the Tachikawa Dependent 
School. It was held after school for three days. 
More than 319 boys and girls from the 1st 
through the 6th grades took the safety inspec- 
tion. 
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By L. Dan Romine 


Public Information Director 
American Red Cross Far Eastern Area 


The test was just like grown-ups have for 
their automobiles. 

Junior Red Cross council members were the 
official safety lane inspectors. They wore arm 
bands and carried clip boards, Each bicycle 
owner registered and was given a bike safety 
inspection sheet. 

On it were places for the inspector to mark 
whether parts of the bike were in “good” or 
“fair” condition or “needed fixing.” 

Each boy and girl rode his bicycle down a 
marked lane and gave hand signals to show he 
knew how to warn others what he was going 
to do. 

A regular uniformed Air Policeman then 
looked over the bicycle to see if its lights and 
horn worked and if the brakes, handlebars, 
tires and wheels were in safe condition. 

At the end of the safety lane, each rider 
whose bicycle passed inspection was presented 
with an official Junior Red Cfoss inspection 
card and a strip of glow-tape to put on the 
rear fender of his bike. 

The safety lane itself was easy to make. A 
tennis court marker was borrowed and a test 
riding strip laid out. Regular street signs were 
borrowed from the base installations office, 
and the base Provost Marshal assigned three 
Air Policemen to assist in the activity. 

Tachikawa Air Base is the largest American 
air base in Japan. Through it move all the big 
transport planes coming to and leaving from 
Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. Over 1,000 boys 
and girls are enrolled in Junior Red Cross at 
the schools on the base. 











“Left turn” signal is properly given by Billy Thorson 


under the watchful eyes of Michele Guthrie. Correct 
signaling tells everyone the bicyclist’s intentions. 


Tachikawa Air Base provides these charts of traffic 
signs printed in English and Japanese as part of 
their intensive vehicle accident prevention program. 





Lights and warning bell are checked by an airman 
first class in the inspection lane. The bicycle owner 
and assistant checker listen alertly to his comments. 





AT MONTICELLO 
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These were the original of the now rare 
trolleycar door. Opening one side automat- 
ically opens the other. Since they have never 
needed repair, the mechanism is not known. 





The gadgeteering president did not like to waste floor 
space occupied by a bed during the day. He designed 
this one to lift up between sitting room and study. 


Eee a a 
Jefferson was also the designer 
of the dumbwaiter, one of Amer- 
ica’s earliest home conveniences. 


This “camera obscura"’ was a special one 
designed by Jefferson to allow him to 
copy images reflected on a ground glass. 
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Jefferson was the United States’ inventor pres- 
ident. He was also an architect of considerable 
power, and his own Monticello is a monu- 
ment and testament to his genius. 





These iron balls were a part of the 
Jefferson-invented clock at Monti- 
cello, which moved down a bar to 
indicate the day of the week and 
the 4-hour divisions of the day. 


George Pickow photos from Three Lions 
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